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The President’s Radio Address 
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It you buy health insurance on your own, you 
pay much more after taxes than if you get 
it through your job. [ proposed to end this 
unfair bias the Tax Code by creating a 
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whether they get 
t through their job o on their own. 

For example, every family that has health 


insurance would get a $15,000 deduction on 


standard tax Sitios tor every 
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to payroll taxes so that even those who pay 
no income taxes would benefit. Americans 
deserve a level playing field. If you're self- 
employed, rancher, or an em- 
ployee at a pie business who buys health 
on your own, you should get the 
tax advantage as those who get their 
health insurance through their job at a big 
business. 


1 farmer, a 


insurance 


Same 


“Affordable 
Choices” grants to help States provide cov- 
erage for the uninsured. 
our country 


At the same time, I proposed 


Governors across 
forward innovative 
ideas - ‘alth care reform. Under my pro- 
posal, States that make basic private health 
insurance geet to all their citizens would 
receive Federal funds to help them provide 
this coverage to the poor and the sick. Next 
week, the Nation’s Governors will come to 
Washington to discuss challenges facing their 
States. I’ve asked my Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, Mike Leavitt, to meet with 
the Governors and discuss ways we can work 
together to help reduce the number of unin- 
sured Americans. 


have put 


Reforming health care is a bipartisan pri- 
ority. Earlier this week, I was pleased to re- 
a letter from 10 Senators—5 Demo- 
crats and 5 Republicans—who expressed 
their desire to work together on health care 
reform. I look forward to discussing our pro- 
“geen and hearing more about their ideas. 

I appreciate the commitment of this bipar- 
tisan group to work with my administration, 
and I will continue to reach across party lines 
to enact commonsense health care reforms. 


ceive 


From my conversations with Democrats 
and Republicans, it is clear both parties rec- 
ognize that strengthening health care for all 
Americans is one of our most important re- 
sponsibilities. I am confident that if we put 
politics aside, we can find practical ways to 
improve our private health care system and 
help millions of Americans enjoy better care, 
new choices, and healthier lives. 

Thank you for listening. 
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Note: The address was recorded at 8 a.m. on 
February 16 in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on February 
17. The transcript was made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on February 16 but 
was embargoed for release until the broadcast. 
The Office of the Press Secretary also released 
a Spanish language transcript of this address 


Remarks Honoring President 
George Washington’s 275th Birthday 
in Mount Vernon, Virginia 

February 19, 2007 


Thank you all for coming. Laura and I are 
honored to be with you in this historic place 
on this special anniversary. I feel right at 
home here. After all, this is the home of the 
first George W. | Laughter] I thank President 
Washington for welcoming us today. He 
doesn’t look a day over old. 
{Laughter| 

We're really glad you’re here. I look out 
and see a lot of the kids who are here today. 
When I was your age, I was a little fellow 
from Midland, Texas, and my grandmother 
brought me here. And then Laura and | 
brought our daughters here. And the reason 
I bring this up, this is a good place for Ameri- 
cans to come and bring your families. And 
we welcome you here today. 

You know, we're celebrating around the 
country President’s Day, but the folks that 
work here call it Washington’s birthday. 
We've been celebrating this holiday for more 
than two centuries, and this morning we con- 
tinue this tradition by honoring a man who 
was our first President, the Father of our 
Country, and a champion of liberty. 

I appreciate Gay Gaines and the—regent 
of Mount Vernon Ladies Association. I ap- 
preciate Jim Rees, who is the executive direc- 
tor. I thank Togo West, who is the chairman 
of the Mount Vernon Advisory Committee. 
I appreciate the military who have joined us. 
General, thank you for being here today with 
us. I thank the members who work hard to 
make sure that Mount Vernon is preserved 
for the future. And I thank all of you all for 
being here. . 

You know, George Washington was born 
about 80 miles down the river from Mount 
Vernon in the year 1732. As a young man, 


275 vears 


Fe >. 
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he went West and explored the frontier, and 
it changed his life. As he grew older, he be- 
came convinced that America had a great 
westward destiny as a nation of free people, 
independent of the empires of Europe. 
George Washington became the central fig- 
ure in our Nation’s struggle for independ- 
ence. At age 43, he took command of the 
Continental Army. At age 51, he was a trium- 
phant hero of the war. And at age 57, he 
was the obvious and only choice to be the 
first President of the United States. 

With the advantage of hindsight, it is easy 
to take George Washington’s successes for 
granted and to assume that all those events 
were destined to unfold as they did. Well, 
the truth is far different. America’s path to 
freedom was long, and it was hard, and the 
outcome was really never certain. Honoring 
George Washington’s life requires us to re- 
member the many challenges that he over- 
came and the fact that American history 
would have turned out very differently with- 
out his steady leadership. 

On the field of battle, Washington’s forces 
were facing a mighty empire, and the odds 
against them were overwhelming. The rag- 
ged Continental Army lost more battles than 
it won, suffered waves of desertions, and 
stood on the brink of disaster many times. 
Yet George Washington’s calm hand and de- 
termination kept the cause of independence 
and the principles of our declaration alive. 

He rallied his troops to brilliant victories 
at Trenton and Princeton. He guided them 
through the terrible winter at Valley Forge. 
And he marched them to Virginia for the 
war's final battle at Yorktown. In the end, 
General Washington understood that the 
Revolutionary War was a test of wills, and 
his will was unbreakable. 

After winning the war, Washington did 
what victorious leaders rarely did at the 
time—he voluntarily gave up power. Many 
would have gladly made George Washington 
the king of America. Yet all he wanted to 
do was return here to Mount Vernon and 
to be with his loving wife, Martha. As he 
wrote with satisfaction to his friend Lafay- 
ette, “I am become a private citizen on the 
banks of the Potomac and under the shadow 
of my own vine and my own fig tree.” 
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George Washington’s retirement did not 
last long. In the years after the Revolution, 
America’s freedom was still far from secure. 
There were uprisings and revolts. States ar- 
gued over their borders. And under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, the Federal Govern- 
With the 
United States in crisis, George Washington 
was called back to public life to preside over 
And the result 
was the United States Constitution and a new 


ment was virtually powerless 


a Convention of the States 
executive office called the Presidency. 

When the American people chose WV ash- 
ington for the role, he reluctantly accepted. 
He wrote a friend, “My 


chair of government will be accompanied by 


movement to the 


feelings not unlike those of a culprit who is 
going to the place of his execution.” George 
Washington accepted the Presidency be- 
cause the office needed him, not because he 
needed the office 

As President, George Washington under- 
stood that his decisions would shape the fu- 
ture of our young Nation and set precedent 
He formed the first Cabinet, appointed the 
first judges and issued the first veto. He also 
helped oversee the construction of a new 
Federal city between the Northern and 
Southern States. The Nation’s new Capital 
name, and Wash- 
Americans to 


ington hoped it would 
put the welfare of their Nation above sec- 
tional loyalties. 


would take his George 


Inspire 


This son of Virginia had come to see him- 
self first and foremost as an American, and 
he urged his fellow citizens to do the same 
More than two centuries later 
Washington 
Americans together. E about a mil- 
lion people visit Mount Vernon to learn 
ibout this good man’s life. We find the best 
of America in his spirit and our highest hopes 


George continues to bring 


very year, 


for ourselves in his character. His honesty 
and courage have become the stuff of legend. 
Children are taught to revere his name and 
leaders to look to him for strength in uncer- 
tain times. 


George Washington’s long struggle for 


freedom has also inspired generation of 


Americans to stand for freedom in their own 
time. Today, we’re fighting a new war to de- 


fend our liberty and our people and our way 
of life. And as we work to advance the cause 


the story of 
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of freedom around the world, we remember 
that the Father of our Country believed that 
the freedoms we secured in our Revolution 
were not meant for Americans alone. He 
once wrote, “My best wishes are irresistibly 
excited whensoever, in any country, I see an 
oppressed nation unfurl the banners of free- 
dom.” 

President Washington believed that the 
success of our democracy would also depend 
on the virtue of our citizens. In his farewell 
address to the American people, he said, 
“Morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government.” Over the centuries, America 
has succeeded because we have always tried 
to maintain the decency and the honor of 
our first President. 

His example guided us in his time; it 
guides us in our time; and it will guide us 
for all time. Thank you for coming, and may 
God bless. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:04 a.m. at the 
Estate Mansion. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Protocols to the Convention for 
the Protection and Development of 
the Marine Environment of the 
Wider Caribbean Region 

February 15, 2007 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the Pro- 
tocol Concerning Pollution from Land-Based 
Sources and Activities (the “Protocol’’) to the 
Convention for the Protection and Develop- 
ment of the Marine Environment of the 
Wider Caribbean Region, with Annexes, 
done at Oranjestad, Aruba, on October 6, 
1999, and signed by the United States on that 
same date. The report of the Secretary of 
State is enclosed for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Convention for the Protection and 
Development of the Marine Environment of 
the Wider Caribbean Region (the 
“Cartagena Convention’’) is a regional frame- 
work agreement negotiated under the aus- 
pices of the Regional Seas Program of the 
United Nations Environment Program 
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(UNEP). It sets out general legal obligations 
to protect the marine environment of the 
Gulf of Mexico, Straits of Florida, Caribbean 
Sea, and immediately adjacent areas of the 
Atlantic Ocean—collectively known as the 
Wider Caribbean Region. The United States 
became a Party to the Cartagena Convention 
in 1984. The ¢ ‘artagena Convention envisions 
the development of protocols to further 
elaborate certain of its general obligations 
and to facilitate its effective implementation. 

Negotiated with the active participation 
and leadership of the United States, the P 
tocol addresses 
sources of 


ro- 
most serious 
pollution in the Wider 
It is estimated that 70 to 
90 percent of pollution entering the marine 
environment 


one of the 
marine 
Caribbean Region 


from land-based 
sources and activities. Among the principal 
land-based sources of marine pollution in the 


emanates 


Caribbean are domestic wastewater and agri- 
cultural nonpoint source runoff. Such pollu- 
tion contributes to the degradation of coral 
reefs and commercial fisheries 
fects regional 
public health, recreation, 
throughout the region. 

The Protocol and its Annexes list priority 
source categories, activities, and associated 
contaminants that affect the Wider Carib- 
bean Region, and set forth factors that Par- 
ties will be required to apply in determining 
prevention, reduction, and control strategies 
to manage land-based sources of pollution. 
In particular, the Parties are required to en- 
that domestic wastewater discharges 
meet specific effluent limitations, and to de- 
velop plans for the prevention and reduction 
of agricultural nonpoint source pollution. 
The Protocol is expected to raise standards 
for treating domestic wastewater throughout 
the region to levels close to those already in 
place in the United States. 

The United States would be able to imple- 
ment its obligations under the Protocol 
under existing statutory and regulatory au- 
thority. 

The Protocol is the first regional agree- 
ment to establish effluent standards to pro- 
tect one of our most valuable resources, the 
marine environment. It differs markedly 
from other, similar regional agreements in its 
conceptual approach and the specificity of its 


, negatively af- 
and endangers 


and 


economies, 


tourism 


sure 
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obligations. As such, the Protocol is expected 
to set a new standard for regional agreements 
on this subject. Early ratification will dem- 
onstrate our continued commitment to global 
leadership and to the protection of the ma- 
rine environment of the Wider 
Region. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Protocol 
and its Annexes, with the declaration de- 
scribed in the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of State, and give its advice 
consent to ratification. 


Caribbean 


and 


George W. Bush 


The White House, 
February 15, 2007 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 


of the Press Secretary on February 20. 


Remarks at a Swearing-In Ceremony 
for J. Michael McConnell as Director 
of National Intelligence 

February 20, 2007 


Thank you all. Please be seated. Thanks 
for the warm welcome. Good morning. I’m 
proud to be here at Bolling Air Force Base 
to congratulate Mike McConnell on becom- 
ing our Nation’s second Director of National 
Intelligence. I'm really pleased that Mike’s 
wife, Terry, his four children—Erin, Mark, 
Jennifer, and  Christine—their — grand- 
children, his sister—{laughter|—and other 
family members have joined us. It’s a big deal 
to watch your dad and granddad get sworn 
in “4 a position of this importance. 

I appreciate members of my administra- 
tion who have joined us, in particular the 
Secretary of Defense, Bob ¢ Gates; General 
Michael Hayden, Director of the CIA; Bob 
Mueller, Director of the FBI; and other im- 
portant figures too numerous to mention. 
ene: you for serving our country. 

I appreciate the members of the intel- 
ligence community who have joined us. Part 
of the reason I have come is to honor this 
good man, and part of the reason I have 
come is to honor your good work. This Na- 
tion owes you a debt of gratitude. 

The Director of National Intelligence 
holds one of the most difficult and important 
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positions in our Government 


war—and we are a nation at war—the Presi- 
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in the intelligence field. He not 
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1 
good 
work ove! 


fox service 
only has got a resume, he 
up with good action. His a career 
spanning three decades is earning the admi- 
ration of his collea isues, the respect of the 
intelligence community, and a reputation in 
pear ton for personi il integrity and effec- 

e leadership. In short, you're going to like 
ohte r\— 


long experience gives him a unique 
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working with him—{lau 

Mike’s 
unde} 
new 


and so am I 


rsté nding of the threats we face in this 
century. He that the terrorists 
who struck America on September the 11th, 
2001, are determined Nation 
He understands that the enemy 
the tools of our 


“se OWS 


to strike our 
agaln. uses 
modern economy—from 
rapid tre msportation to instant communica- 
tions to global f +o spread their ex- 
tremist ideology and facilitate new 

He knows that his task as the 
National Intelligence is to make certain that 
America stays ahead of this enemy and learns 
their intentions before they strike. He knows 


that we must stop them from harming our 


tinance- 


attacks. 
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citizens, that the most important task of this 
Government of ours is to protect the Amer- 
ican people. 

In his new position, Mike builds on the 
work of an outstanding leader of our intel- 
ligence community, Ambassador John 
Negroponte. The creation of the Director of 
National Intelligence was one of the most im- 
portant reforms enacted in response to the 
attacks of September the 11th. John 
Negroponte was the first person to fill this 
new and essential position. He did so with 
talent and distinction. 

During his time in office, John established 
the DNI as a core member of my national 
security team. He increased the unity of our 
intelligence community. He helped strength- 
en our national counterterrorism capabilities 
and improved information sharing between 
our intelligence and law enforcement com- 
munities. 

John’s vision and vigilance helped keep the 
American people safe from harm. I appre- 
ciate his leadership as America’s first Direc- 
tor of National Intelligence, and I thank him 
for agreeing to continue to serve our country 
as Deputy Secretary of State. 

Mike McConnell will expand on the vital 
reforms that John Negroponte set in motion. 
I’ve asked Mike to focus on several key areas. 
I've asked him to better integrate the intel- 
ligence community, making our different in- 
telligence and offices stronger, 
more collaborative, and better focused on the 
needs of their customers. 

I've asked him to improve information 
sharing within the intelligence community 
= with officials at all levels of our Govern- 

\ent, so everyone responsible for the secu- 
rity of our communities has the intelligence 
they need to do their jobs. I’ve asked him 
to ensure that our intelligence agency focus 
on bringing in more Americans with lan- 
guage skills and cultural awareness necessary 
to meet the threats of this new century. I’ve 
asked him to restore agility and excellence 
to our acquisition community and ensure that 
our Nation invest in the right intelligence 
technologies. I’ve asked him to ensure that 
America has the dynamic intelligence collec- 
tion and high- quality analysis that we need 
to protect our country and to win this war 
against these extremists and radicals. 


agencies 
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As he carries out his new duties, Mike 
McConnell will be relying on the thousands 
of dedicated intelligence professionals who 
work day and night to keep us safe. They 
are America’s first line of defense against the 
terrorists. And while many of their accom- 
plishments must remain secret to our fellow 
citizens, those accomplishments are known 
to me. And they're doing good work. You're 
doing good work. And the American people 
owe you a strong debt of gratitude. I appre- 
ciate your willingness to take on the difficult 
and dangerous assignments. And you just 


need to eae, you've got the full support of 


this Government and the American people. 

Our intelligence community is going to 
have an able leader in Mike McConnell. 
want to thank Congress for swiftly confirming 
Mike to this vital position. I look forward to 
working with him as a key member of my 
national security team. I’m anxious to have 
him in that Oval Office every morning. 
[Laughter| I hope he’s anxious to show up. 
| Laughter] 

He'll find that I value the intelligence 
products that you create. He’s going to find 
that the intellige ‘nce product is an important 
part of my strategic thought and important 
part of he Iping me get this Government to 
respond to do our most important duty, 
which is to protect you. I look forward to 
working with Mike. I’m comfortable in know- 
ing this is a good man who cares about one 
thing only, and that’s his country. And I thank 
his family for supporting him as he returns 
to Government service. 

And now I ask my Chief of Staff. 
Bolten, to administer the oath of office. 


, Josh 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:16 a.m. at 
Bolling Air Force Base. The transcript released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary also included 
the remarks of Director McConnell. 


Remarks Following a Meeting on 
Health Care 


February 20, 2007 


I just had a very interesting discussion with 
people who are deeply concerned about the 
status of health care in America today. These 
men and women around the table are 
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charged with designing products for busi- 
nesses, both large and small, and individuals. 


And I discussed my health care plan that 
would allow—would equalize the Tax Code 
so that the individual would be more likely 
to be able to purchase a plan, because I be- 
lieve a good health care system is one that 
rewards the consumer, encourages the con- 
sumer, and makes sure the consumer has got 
the capacity to make viable choices. And 
when you have consumers in charge of their 
health care decisions, it is a force that is likely 
to keep the health care costs down. 


And so part of our discussion was, how do 
we encourage the Cevehopecent of an indi- 
vidual market? And I thank you very much 
for your insights and your concerns about the 
current health—the state of health care today 
in America. 


I have the duty to talk to the American 
people about what I think will be a better 
alternative than one in which the Federal 
Government makes the health care decisions 
for the patient and the provider. And I laid 
out such a plan in my State of the Union. 


And now I call upon Members of the Con- 
gress to analyze this plan very carefully, to 
recognize the best decisions are made be- 
tween the patients and their providers, and 
to work with the administration in a bipar- 
tisan fashion to make sure that health care 
is accessible and affordable 
Americans as is possible. 


for as many 


We have a duty here in Washington to take 
care of the poor, the disabled, and the elder- 
ly, and we're meeting that duty. And now 
we have a duty to salle sure the health care 
system is responsive to the American people, 
and I look forward to working with Demo- 
crats and Republicans to do just that. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:53 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. The Office 
of the Press Secretary also released a Spanish lan- 
guage transcript of these remarks. 
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Memorandum on Designation of 
Officers of the Office of the United 
States Trade Representative To Act 
as the United States Trade 
Representative 


February 20, 2007 
Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subje ct: Designation ot ( )fficers of the Office 
of the United States Trade Re »presentative 

to Act as the United States Trade 
Representative 


By the authority vested in me as President 
under the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States of America, including the Fed- 
eral Vacancies Reform Act of 1998, 5 U.S.C 


3345, et seq., it is hereby ordered that: 
Section 1. Order of Succession 
During any period when the United States 
Representative 


USTR) has died, re- 
signed, or otherwise becomes unable to per- 
form the functions and duties of the office 
of the United States Trade Representative, 
the following officers of the Office of the 
United States Trade Representative, in the 
order listed, shall perform the functions and 
duties of the USTR, until such time as the 
USTR is able to perform the functions and 
duties of that office; 

a) Deputy United States Trade Rep- 
resentatives (stationed in Washington, D.C.; 
in order of their length of service as a Deputy 
USTR); 

b) Deputy 


resentative 


Trade 


States Trade 
;eneva); 


United 
stationed in ¢ 
c) General Counsel; 
d) Chief Negotiator for Agriculture; 
e) Deputy General Counsel; and 
f) Deputy Chief of Mission (stationed in 
Geneva). 
Sec. 2. Exceptions 
a) No individual who is serving in an of- 
fice listed in section 1 in an acting 
capacity, by virtue of so serving, shall 
act as the USTR pursuant to this 
memorandum 
No individual shall act as USTR un- 
less that individual is otherwise eligi- 
ble to so serve under the Federal Va- 
cancies Reform Act of 1998. 


Rep- 
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c) Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
memorandum, the President retains 
discretion, to the extent permitted by 

law, to depart from this memorandum 
in designating an acting USTR. 

Sec. 3. Judicial Review. This memo- 
randum is intended to improve the internal 
management of the executive branch and is 
not intended to, and does not, create any 
right or benefit, substantive or procedural, 
enforceable at law or in equity by any party 
against the United States, its departments, 
agencies, or entities, its officers, employees, 
or agents, or any other person. 

Sec. 4. Publication. You are authorized 
and directed to publish this memorandum in 
the Federal Register. 

George W. Bush 


Office of the 
February 21, 2007] 


[Filed with the 
8:48 a.m., 


Federal Register, 
o 


NoTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on February 22. 


Remarks in a Discussion on Health 
Care in Chattanooga, Tennessee 
February 21, 2007 


The President. Thank you all very much. 
Please be seated. Thank you. Thank you very 
much. I’m honored to be here. Jim, thank 
you. We just toured a pretty fantastic hos- 
pital. He talked about robotics that are being 
used to operate on. He said that I was on 
the machine, and he’s right, but there wasn’t 
anybody at the other end of the machine, 
you'll be happy to hear. [Laughter] 

I want to talk today about health care. I 
see people wearing our uniform—I want to 
thank you for wearing the uniform. I am the 
Commander in (¢ shief, and proudly so. I’m 
also the educator in chief. The job of the 
educator in chief is to try to educate people 
about different ways to solve major problems 
facing our country, and we've got a problem 
with health care. It’s not affordable, and it’s 
not accessible to too many of our people. And 
the fundamental question is, how to deal with 
it? And so today we’re going to have a con- 
versation with experts. We've got people who 
call themselves experts, like me and the Sec- 
retary and the Governor. And we got people 
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who are living experts because they're having 
to deal with the health care problems. 

And so | want to thank you for joining us. 
I particularly want to say thanks to Michael 
Leavitt, who is the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services. I asked him to join my Cab- 
inet. He came from the State of Utah, where 
he was a Governor. I happen to believe Gov- 
ernors know how to set agendas and know 
how to achieve results. You’ve got you such 
a Governor here in the State of Tennessee 
as well. And, Mr. Governor, we appreciate 
you joining us. Mike and—|applause]. 

I think you're going to find it interesting 
as we discuss the proper relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and States, 
as we design programs that help individuals 
be in charge of their health care decisions. 
And so we’re going to have a discussion with 
some of your fellow citizens here, and I want 
to thank you all for joining us. It seemed like 
a pretty good idea when you accepted— 
[laughte r| and then you got out here, look 
at all the people and cameras. Anyway, | 
think you're going to find it interesting. I 
know I’m looking forward to hearing what 
you all have to say. 

I'm keeping pretty good company today, 
as you Can see. Not only have we got the 
Governor; we've got the I 
ernor with us today. Lieutenant Governor 
Ramsey is with us. Thanks for coming. There 
he is, yes—Ramsey. 


Lieutenant Gov- 


I am very proud of your—the Senators 
you've got up there—that you sent up to 


W ‘ashington. The senior Senator, Lamar Al- 
exander—appre ciate you coming, Lamar. 
Proud to be here. He’s a good, thoughtful 
guy, who, by the way, paid me and Laura 
a high compliment the other day in the news- 
papers in Tennessee when he noticed that 
we had worked hard to increase the budget 
of the National Park System, thereby directly 
benefiting the people who care about the 
parks in eastern Tennessee. And so thank you 
for not only helping us get that piece of legis- 
lation into the process—I’m looking forward 
to getting it passed during the appropriations 
process. 

The other United States Senator is a fellow 
you know pretty well, a man who made his 
marks in paving the roads and filling the pot- 
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holes—former Bob Corker. Thanks 
for coming. 

And finally, the United States Congress- 
man—all he talks about is “Chatt-town” 
every time I see him. He says, “You remem- 
ber Chattanooge, now, Mr. President, don’t 
you?” [Laughter] “You came here when you 
were not in public office. We expect you to 
come back in public office.” And I’m glad, 
Zach, that I finally listened to you when it 
came to my travel schedule. I'm really 
thrilled to be here in this beautiful part of 
our country, and I’m also proud to be in the 
presence of your C ongressman, Zach W amp. 
Thanks for being here. 

We got the mayor with us today—the ee 
ors. We got the mayor, Ron Littlefield, 
Chattanooga. Mr. Mayor, thank you for com- 
ing. Proud to have you here. Mayor Claude 
Ramsey of Hamilton County. I told the 
mayor, I said, “In Texas, we call them county 
judges.” [Laughter] So I said, “I might just 
call you ‘Judge.’ ” And he said, “Well, Mr. 
President, you can call me whatever you want 
to call me.” [Laughter] Mayor, thanks for 
coming. Appreciate you being here. 

| de want to thank the good folks who work 
at Erlanger. Thanks for putting up with me 
and the entourage. We really had a wonder- 
ful tour, And the truth of the matter is, you 
can put all the robotics you want in a hospital, 
or all the x rays; what really matters is the 
compassion and care given ‘by people. And 
so I want to thank the docs and the nurses 
and the staff of that wonderful facility for 
being on the leading edge of compassion. 

It was really interesting, a couple of docs 
showed us some stroke recovery procedures, 
and one of the examples was a 26-year-old 
woman who got a stroke, and she couldn’t 
talk. And then the next film they put up there 
was her talking, and how happy she was. And 
it had to make you feel great, doc, to know 
that you saved somebody's life. And so I 
thank you. 

And the mission, by the way, of govern- 
ment is to make sure that the quality of 
health care received by our patients around 
this country remains the best in the world. 
Private medicine works. And we need to 
make sure that we put good policies in place 
to make sure private medicine is the norm, 
quality care is given to as many Americans 


mayor 
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eA ¢ VW 


iS possible And that’s what we’re here to 
discuss 

Now look, we got a pre blem, and the prob- 
lem is, health care costs are rising too fast 
for a lot of our individuals and small-business 
f them right here. He’s 
to testify—|laughte r| > rising 


cost of health care, sec 


owners. Here’ s one < 


about about the 
Individuals are being 
priced out of the market. And so what is the 
| with it? You sent us 


» to Washington to identify problems, but 


proper policy to dea 


you also sent us up there to identify solutions. 

And so I want to share solutions with 
* j 7 4 

you today, some ideas that I hope the Mem- 


SOME 


bers of Congress take seriously 
\ first philosophical note is that the best 


decisions are made by pro\ iders and patients 


not by government or insurance companies 


2 . 1 
In other words, if you want a health care sys- 
| 1 
tem that really works, you want the decision- 
| 
individual, in consultation 


with somebody who knows what they’re talk- 


maker to be the 
ing about, somebody trained to help that per- 
son make the prope! decision—that would 
be your doctor 

Secondly, that when it comes time to help- 
ing people who need help, it makes sense 


for us to make sure the Federal Government 


does its job and to work in 
States. Now, I believe the 


: , 
ment has a solemn 


concert with 
Federal Govern- 
responsibility to take care 
an, the disabled, the elderly, 
poor. We have that 


that commit- 


of the sick—I m« 


and the made commit- 


ment, and we've got to hono 
ment. 

Recently we took on a big issue in the Con- 
that the 
Medicare system provided modern medicine 
for our seniors. And w 


gress, and that was to make sure 
e passed new legisla- 
tion that said, we’re going to help with phar- 
maceutical drugs, that for the they'll 
get their pharmaceuticals; but for those who 
the y ‘ll have 
about how best 
when it comes to medicine 


poor, 


choices to 
to suit their needs 
See, I believe 
in choice. I told you, I want those patients 
making the decisions 

And guess what? It’s working. Part D re- 
form for Medicare is working. I congratulate 
the Secretary on helping implement this 
piece of legislation. 

My point to you is, is that we take our 
re sponsibility seriously. We want to make 


aren t poor, some 


make 
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sure there’s adequate funding, and we will. 
We want to make sure that funding ends up 
in the hands of people who need help. 

Other ways to control costs are to make 
sure that we introduce information tech- 
nology into health care. If you want to be 
honest about it—I think we probably ought 
to be—a lot of health care is kind of lagging 
behind the rest of the country when it comes 
to IT. I mean, they're still filling out forms 
by hand, doctors signing things, which leads 
to, sometimes, confusion, since doctors can’t 
write very well. [Laughter] Paper gets lost. 
Files move around, and hey get reshuffled 
the wrong way. We need to help make sure 
that health care is as modern as other aspects 
of our society. We want people to have a 
medical identification record that you can 
take with the way, that is secure 
from pe ople snooping. 

I'll tell you an interesting example of that 
is, our Veterans Affairs De partment has done 
a good job of providing individualized health 
care records on the computers. And so when 
Katrina hit in New Orleans, all the files were 
destroyed for a lot of the health care pro- 
viders, but each individual vet had his own 
health care chip. And so when they went to 
Houston, for example, they were able to take 
that, plug it into a computer. The doctors 
there at the VA was able to see what the 
prev ious treatments were or what the person 
needed, and there was a seamless transition 
from care in New Orleans to care in a VA 
place somewhere else. 

And so we've got—we’re working on that, 
and ne Federal Government can help. After 
all, we’re a huge provider of health care. We 
want a ‘re to be price transparency in health 
I don’t know about you, but I don’t re- 
member ever asking how much something 
was going to cost when it came to health care. 
I do when it comes to a car—or I used to. 
[Laughter] I will soon. [Laughter] But there’s 
not many consumers asking, “What does it 
cost, doc? And what’s the quality of the prod- 
uct?” 

And so there’s—transparency in pricing 
will help control costs. It’s amazing what hap- 
pens when consumers are making decisions. 
And one way to help consumers to make de- 
cisions is to encourage systems that put con- 
sumers in charge of health care decisions, 


you—b IV 


care. 
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like health savings accounts. Like, if you're 
running a small business, you need to look 
at a health savings account. People can save 
money with health savings accounts. These 


are innovative products, innovative ways of 


providing insurance for yourself and you're 
family, where you actually save money tax- 
free if you don’t spend money on yourself. 

We believe there needs to be association 
health plans. I'm very worried about small 
businesses not being able to afford insurance 
but not nearly as worried as the 
small businesses. It’s got to pain somebody 
running a small business to know they can’t 
provide their employee with the coverage 
they need. And vt small businesses aren’t 
able to have the same advantages that big 
corporations get when it comes time to 
spreading risk across a lot of people they're 
insuring. 

And so I believe small businesses ought 
to be able to pool risk across jurisdictional 
boundary. That’s fancy words for, I think a 


restaurant in Chattanooga ought to be able 
to put their employees in the same risk pool 


as a restaurant from Houston, Texas, so you 
can spread risk. Those are called association 
health plans. 

Here’s another innovative way to help peo- 
ple be able to have affordable insurance. I 
strongly believe we've got to do something 
about lawsuits. I don’t want to get too—[ap- 
plause|. We've got a system in some States 
where you can’t find an ob-gyn in a county 
because the lawsuits are running these good 
people out of the county. And ;™ the way, 
it’s running up the cost of medicine. A doc, 
whether they'll admit it to you or not, 
help but think in the back of their mind, ‘ 
might get sued; I’m going to practice a ttle 
extra medicine.” That’s called the defensive 
practice of medicine. But it means that 
you're paying more for health costs than are 
absolutely necessary. If I was a doctor and 
worried about a lawsuit, I'd be doing the 
same thing. I'd be protecting myself for fear 
of a lawsuit that could conceivably damage 
my capacity to stay in business. 

And I happen to believe lawsuit reform 
is a national issue. When I first got up to 
Washington, Governor, I thought the States 
ought to take care of it. And then I found 


out that we're spending about $28 billion of 


CEOs of 
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your money as a result of the defensive prac- 
tice of medicine. See, we spend a lot of 
money on Medicare, Medicaid, Veterans Af- 
fairs. And so when somebody is practicing 
extra medicine to avoid the consequences of 
a lawsuit, it’s costing our taxpayers money. 

And I decided it was a national issue that 
requires a national response. And we hadn’t 
done a very good job of getting that liability 
bill passed out of the Senate, but these two 
Senators are with us. And I’m going to keep 
pushing, so long as I’m the President, to get 
good national liability reform so to make 
medicine more accessible and more afford- 
able for more of our citizens. 

You probably think I’m going to do all the 
talking. Yes. [Laughter] My wife, by the way, 
who sends her love, would tend to agree with 
you. [Laughter| By the way, I am a lucky 
man that Laura said yes when I asked her 
to marry me, and I really—{applause|—I 
know this isn’t very objective, but I firmly 
believe the country is luc ky to have her as 
the First Lady. I really do. 

There are some ideas I just laid out for 
people to think about on how to deal with 
the rising cost of medicine. I’ve got an idea 
as to how to make sure people can get private 
insurance. We ought to be striving to help 
people buy insurance so that hospitals like 
Erlanger don’t have to pick up the tab. 

So the fundamental question is, how do 
we help? Well, the Tax Code needs to be 
changed. If you work for a large corporation 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, you get your 
health care free, basically. In other words, 
you don’t have to pay any tax on the benefits. 
If you work for a small company and that 
small company can’t afford your health care 
and you go out and buy health care on your 
own, you pay with after-tax dollars. In other 
words, it costs you more than the person who 
works for a large company to buy insurance. 
And that’s unfair. 

We're worried about helping make sure 
people can afford health care. But the Tax 
Code is so structured that if you’re an indi- 
vidual or somebody working for a company 
that can’t afford health care, you’re disadvan- 
taged relative to a company that is—a larger 
company. 

And so here’s an idea that Congress needs 
to consider: If you’re married, got a family, 
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and buying health care, you get a $15,000 
taxes 
whether you're 
y in Chat- 
you get that 
you get to deduct 
not only your income tax 
but your payroll taxes. And the 
do that—and you're going to hear some ex- 


amples of how this will help our fellow citi- 


deduction from your income 
the top. It doesn’t 
working for the 


matter 
largest company 
tanooga or one of the smallest, 
deduction. If you're single, 
$7,500 from your— 


reason you 


zens—one, it helps somebody afford insur- 


ance: two, it will help in the development 
of a market for individuals in the 


world. 


insurance 


Right now there’s a limited market for the 
individual. It makes it hard to find a product 
that either suits your needs or you can afford. 
The more policies written to meet the indi- 
vidual—in other words, the risk 
pool—the more likely it will 
come down for the individualized policy 
That’s just the way it works. Yet the Tax Code 
discourage »s the individual from being in the 
market. 

Now, of the about 
such a plan is that some people can’t afford 
insurance—some people won't be able to get 
insurance 


larger the 
that costs 


one concerns I have 


This plan will help a lot of people 
afford it, like the uninsured, the working un- 
Now Government 
is going to take care of the poor— that’s called 
Medicaid—and SCHIP, plus what the inno- 
vative policies Phil is doing here in Ten- 
The Government is going to take care 
of the elderly; we take care of the disabled. 


insured. remember, the 


nessee. 


And here’s a way to help people who are 


ifford insurance. We'll 
give you some examples here in a minute. 
But I am also worried that there is—that 
the process will kind of leave out people who 
may have preexisting conditions. In other 
words, it’s okay for the individual 
healthy to go get insurance, but how about 
the person that’s not healthy? And therefore, 
Secretary Leavitt is designing a plan that 
says, we will give you flexibility with Federal 
money that we give you—to the State to he ‘Ip 
you design risk pools—like theyre doing 
here in Tennessee—that will he Ip you take 
of the uninsurable, like you're doing 
here in Tennessee. In other words, it’s a col- 
laboration with the Federal Government and 
the State government to come up with inno- 


working uninsured ;¢ 


who's 


care 
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vative ways to deal with the issues as a result 
of adverse selectivity because of individual 
policies being the norm. 

And so I’m going to have Leavitt start us 
off in talking about it. And by the way, in 
return for flexibility, we expe ct the States to 
design basic health care cov erage—coverage 
that doesn’t have all kinds of mandates on 
it; coverage that means somebody is more 
likely to be able to afford health care. And 
again, that’s what the Governor has done 
here in Tennessee. 

You've got yourself—you re on the leading 
edge of some really interesting ideas in your 
State. You really are. And I want Mike to 
kick off the discussions, and then we're going 
to bring the And then—we’re 
getting ready to talk among ourselves here. 
Anyway, Michael. 


Governor in. 


[At this point, Secretary of Health and 
Human Services Michael O. Leavitt and Gov- 
ernor Phil Bredesen of Tennessee made brief 
remarks. | 

The President. Yes, Governor, thanks. It’s 
really important for me and Mike to know 
that we’ve got Governors on the frontlines 
of health care decisionmaking, designing pro- 
grams that meet the needs of your State. 
Truth of the matter is, I'd rather, Governor, 
you be making these decisions than some of 
our brothers and sisters in Washington. 
[Laughter] 

Gov. Bredesen. I would agree with that, 
Mr. President. 

The President. A couple of points—he 
said—you know, this is an interesting sta- 
tistic—I think it’s before age 30, most young- 
sters will have had, like, eight or nine jobs. 
Isn't that interesting? Baby boomers like us, 
we're not used to that kind of turnover in 
the job market, which means you better have 
health care policies that are able to follow 
the person. 

One reason there’s uncertainty in our 
economy is, people are worried about wheth- 
er or not they're going to be able to have 
health insurance if they ée what is the norm, 
which is to change jobs. And so I like the 
idea of the Governor designing a plan— 
health savings account has got the same sense 
of portability—you can take it with you. It’s 
your—you own the deal. 
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And the other thing he talked about, pre- 
ventative to 
doesn’t cost any money to walk outside and 
walk for a couple of miles. Make sure when 


care. I want remind you, it 


you ride your mountain bike, you don’t crash 
on caliche. [Laughter| 

We've got Joe Cofer with us, mighty doc- 
tor 

Joe Cofer. Thank you, President Bush. 

The President. What kind of doc are you? 

Dr. Cofer. Surgeon 

The President. Oh, yes? 

Dr. Cofer. Yes, sir. 

The President. And what kind? 

Dr. Cofer. General surgeon 

The President. Feeling pretty good her 
by the way, thank you. | Laughter 

‘Dr. Cofer. If you need something out, le 

me know 

The President. Yes. You're 
langer? 

Dr. Cofer. Yes, sir. 

The President. Good. Do you like wor! 
ing there? 

Dr. Cofer. | love it 

The President. | otherwise you 
wouldn’t be working there. | Laughter 

Dr. Cofer. I'd still be working ther 
| Laughter| 

The President. Oh, that’s right. Yes 
That’s a smart thing, the old boss is sitting 


working at E1 


ao > 
Cue SS 


over there—{laughter|. Give us your con 
cerns. What’s on your mind? 

Dr. Cofer. Well, I think that the plans 
you've set forth are very important. I think 
weve got to develop health care for those 
that are uninsured, and I'd like to tell you 
about what we’ve done with Project Access 

The President. Id like to hear it 

Dr. Cofer. Okay First, let me welcome 
you and Secretary Leavitt, from the Unive: 
sity of Tennessee College of Medicine, fron 
Erlanger Hospital, and all the physicians whe 
practice here in Hamilton County. Thank 
you for coming to Chattanooga, the best kept 


} 
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secret in America, and thank you for coming 


here to talk about health care 

The President. Working the chamber ol 
commerce angle, that’s good. | Laughter 

Dr. Cofer. That's right 

The President. Yes. Don't forget the Gov 
ernor now—the University of Tennessee has 
got the budget, right? 
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surgeon, Erlanger 


D) Cofer 


Baroness Campus, and chairman, Project Ac- 


He spital — 


cess, made further remarks 


The President. 
strength of the country is 


You know, the great 


not our military. 


nor the size of our wallets: it’s the size of 


our hearts and the compassion for fellow citi- 
zens. | appreciate doc, what vou’re doing 
We have an admonition to love our neighbor 


like we'd like to be loved ourself. A govern- 


7 
ment cannot make peopi love one another 


That happe ns when loving iS decide 


cluzeé 
I’m going to he Ip solve a prob m 
And I thank you for recognizing th: 


1] . 


Federal Government and the State 


govern 


] 
ment can’t sol all the 
of waiting around for the 
, 
they cannot cc 


™ yssibly 


And 


) 1 | 
ite you and thank vou and t 


] ] 
and done it yourself 


Our iob is to ke ep the 
; i 


Dest people 


we Can SO |] 


themse lve s ind 


We 
e, Dannv. Yo 
Danny Jennings. \ 
The President. \ 
hildren? 


The President. Av 

Mr. Jennings. | 

The President. 
Mr. Jennings. | 
Laughte 

The President. | 

Mr. Jennings. | 
McMinnville, Tenness 

The President. i 


+} ; : 
ior so ‘ 


Mr. Jennings. 1 


OV the wa taugit 


The President. \" 


showing off a litt 





Adi 
I 
i 
msurear 
No + +} resent 


1 INnSUurance 


Mr. Jennings. 


tin 
C1inie 
panes [ve 


rising Cost 


The President. 
Mr. Jennings. 
The President. 


Mr. Jennings. Oh 


The President. 


Mr. jen 
The Pri 


nines 


sident 
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I think it will work 
eally do. And Danny— 
about a lot of our citizens, 

like to think about a society where 
the cost of health care has gotten such that 
llow who is trying to do the best he can 
tO} his family — 


The President. Yes. 
vou, Danny. | 
concerned 


1 


but I don’t 


i fe 
got him a 
can’t afford health care. 
And here’s one idea for the people of this— 
for the Congress to think about. Lets Danny 

ike the gets to buy health in- 

rance; but he’s got 4,500 extra dollars to 
do so on an annual basis 

Mr. Jennings. Definitely. 

The President. Thanks for coming. 

Mr. Jennings. Thank you. 

The President. Marty Ginn. 

Martha “Marty” Ginn. Yes, sir. 

The President. Glad you're with us. 

Ms. Ginn. I'm glad to | 

The President. What do you do for a liv- 

besides being—she’s got the toughest 

and that’s being a single 


got him a house, 
steady job, but he 


decision: he 


ye here. 


in America, 
That’s the toughest job, by the way, 
nmy judgme nt. So what do vou do? : 
Ms. Ginn. I’m an office 
M nnville 
for about 10 vears 
The President. ( ,00d 
Ms. Ginn. And | love it 
The President. Do you? 
Ms. Ginn. Yes, I do. 
The President. It’s important to have high 
Are you good at it? 
Ms. Ginn. Yes, sir. Laughter} 
The President. Give 


manager in 


Tennessee. I’ve been working 


I'm very good at it. 
istacthion 


the girl a raise, will 
ighter| And so do you have health 


Ms. Ginn. No, sir 
The President. Yes, 


iny that does not 


so you work for a 
offer health insur- 


I have a—I have in- 
on some msurance, but I have a pre- 
condition—I have trouble with my 
and the quotes were just out- 
geous. So I'm just kind of stuck. 
The President. So you'd rather go without 
rance—or not rather go—you just can’t 
| it. Let me put it that way. 
Ms. Ginn. Well, there you go. 
The President. 


Ginn. Yes, sir 


KTIe€ 


It’s not a matter of rather: 


itter of necessity 
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Ms. Ginn. Can’t afford it. 

The President. Yes. Since Marty is a sin- 
gle person, she gets to deduct $7,500 off of 
income and payroll taxes, which would yield 
her about $1,900 in savings on an annual 
basis, which could then be applied toward 
health insurance. In other words, Marty can’t 
afford health insurance; the plan needs to— 
we've got to have something in government 
to help encourage people who cannot afford 
health insurance to do so. One is to help deal 
with the cost, and we've laid out some ways 
to do it, but another is to change the Tax 
Code. 

She doesn’t get the same benefit when she 
buys health insurance as somebody working 
for a larger company. That’s patently unfair. 
I know it wasn’t designed that way when they 
did that in the health care system. But it’s 
unfair for her. And all I’m going to ask from 
people in Congress is, be fair. Treat the 
Martys of the world in a fair way. And we 
believe in treating her fairly, she'll be able 
to better afford health care. 

Ms. Ginn. That would be great. 
ter] 

The President. Yes. Good. And you've got 
your daughter out there. She’s 21? 

Ms. Ginn. My son. 

The President. Your son? Yes. 

Ms. Ginn. My son. 

The President. 
[Laughter]| 

Ms. Ginn. Trust me, he’s a son. |Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. That’s good. Is he listen- 
ing to his mother? 

Ms. Ginn. He always does. 

The President. Yes. Mine can’t say the 
same thing. [Laughter] 

Ms. Ginn. The Marines taught him well. 

The President. He’s a marine? 

Ms. Ginn. Yes. 

The President. Yes, ma'am. I appreciate 
it. | know you're proud of him. Where is he? 
Is he out there? Yes, sir. Thanks for serving. 
Thank you. Yes, sir. He yelled, “Semper Fi,” 
at the Commander in Chief—proudly re- 
ceived. 

Audience member. Hooah! 

The President. There you are. [Laughter] 
Okay. That’s enough. [Laughter] 

Amy Childers—isn’t that right? 


Laugh- 


As I said, your son. 
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Amy Childers. Yes, sir. 

The President. So are you gainfully em- 
ployed? 

Ms. Childers. Yes, sir. 

The President. Like, what do you do? 

Ms. Childers. I'm an interior designer in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

The President. Great. You came over with 
the Governor? 

Ms. Childers. | did. 

The President. That's good—from the 
same area. Nashville is an exciting town, isn’t 
it? 

Ms. Childers. Yes, sir. 

The President. It really is a vibrant town; 
it’s an exciting place. Thanks for coming. And 
so who do you work for? 

Ms. Childers. 1 work for Lumen Lamps. 

The President. Yes. That means you sell 
lamps? 

Ms. Childers. I do. | Laughter| 

The President. 1m occasionally in the 
market. [Laughter] And so what’s your—give 
us a feel—your company—once again, she 
works for a company that does not provide 
health insurance. 

Ms. Childers. We are a very small com- 
pany. I’m the only full-time employee be- 
sides my employer, and he can’t afford for 
us. And so I turned 35 last summer and 
my—— 

The President. You don’t look a day over 
34. [Laughter] 

Ms. Childers. Most people say 22, but 
thanks. [Laughter] 

The President. Good one. Yes, I'm not 
running again. |Laughter| 

Ms. Childers. I'll let you slide. [Laughter] 

The President. Who invited Amy? Where 
is the guy? [Laughter] 

Ms. Childers. Okay. So I turned 35, and 
my cover went from 130 a month to 210. 
So my dad wasn’t supposed to know this— 
I dropped that health insurance ; 

The President. He knows it now. |Laugh- 
ter]| 

Ms. Childers. Yes, he does. 

The President. | hate to tell you, Amy, 
but see those cameras back there? [Laugh- 
ter] 

Ms. Childers. He’s over there. 

The President. Where is your dad? Is he 
here? 
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Ms. Childers. He is. 

The President. Good. Okay, 
him afterwards. 

Ms. Childers. All right 

The President. 1'\| cover for you. {Laugh- 
ter| So anyway, you dropped your health in- 
surance because—— 

Ms. Childers. It went up to $210 a month, 
and so I got one that’s $5,000 deductible at 
$100 a month 

The President. Here’s the thing. Amy— 
look, I can’t tell you how many people there 


I'll see 


well 


are that work for small businesses who can- 


not afford insurance. I mean, a big slug of 
America works for small 


business companies—some, by the 


the uninsured in 


the uninsured are young people who never 
think they're going to get sick and don’t both- 
But a big slug work for 


struggling to make 


er to buy insurance. 
people that are ends 
meet 

It’s hard to be a small-business owner. It’s 
hard to survive in a competitive world. And 
yet we ve got to make sure our small busi- 
strong—after all, they create 70 
percent of the new jobs in America. We want 


nesses are 


the entrepreneurial spirit to be strong. One 
of the 
health care. 


roadblocks to success is the 
And so here’s a man who’s got 
a difficult 
decision not to provide insurance for his em- 
ployee. She has to decide. 

Doesn't it make sense to change the Tax 
Code so that Amy Childers can better afford 
And so if she gets the $7,500 de- 
duction, she $2,000 a year— 
which means something other than the kind 
of plan you have is more affordable to you. 
Isn’t that right? 

Ms. Childers. Yes, sir. 

The President. Yes. See, the reason I’ve 
asked three folks to come to talk 
about—first of all, I just want people to > 
able to identify with what it means to be i 
a society in which you either 


a small business. He has to make 


insurance? 


saves about 


the Sse 


don’t have 


health insurance or you don’t have adequate 
And there’s 
who are just that way, and we've got to do 
something about it. It’s not right, and it’s not 
fair. 

And there’s 
how best to solve the problem. Some say, 


coverage. a lot of our citizens 


an interesting debate going on, 


“Well, maybe the Federal Government 
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way, of 


cost of 
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ought to do it all.” I don’t believe that. I be- 
lieve we can do a combination of good policy 
with the Tax Code, good policy to help those 
who we have an obligation to help, good pol- 
icy with State, and good policy with charity— 
to make sure that we're able to provide that 
mosaic so that people can know that the soci- 
ety is better off as a result of accessible and 
affordable health care. 

Now, we've got a man—thank you for 
coming, by the way. You did a wonderful job. 

Will Smith, living the American Dream. 

Will Smith. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Is that an accurate state- 
ment? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, it’s a correct statement. 

The President. You know, I love a society 
where a fellow like Will Smith says, “I want 
to start my own business.” We want people 
from all across the country saying, “I want 
to take a risk and start my own business.” 
It’s good for the country. Ownership i is good 
for the country. Creating jobs through the 
small-business sector is good for the country. 

So tell us what you’re doing. 

Mr. Smith. All right. I'm a developer, sir. 
I was one of the—we'’re the largest real estate 
developer in the city right now. 

The President. Really? Good. Married? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, married—four kids. 

The President. That's And _ the 
name of your company? 

Mr. Smith. It’s WAS Properties. 

The President. Put his wife’s name in the 
deal. Will, and your wife’s name is Andrea. 
Mr. Smith. Andrea. 

The President. See, 
and Andrea? 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Smith. That’s correct. 

The President. That is a smart move to 
put the wife’s name in the company. [Laugh- 
ter| So what are your problems? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I have 9 full-time em- 
ployees, and I count my contractors, which 
is about 50—subcontractors, which is about 
50 employees. And in the nine employees 
that I have full time, they're not only just 
my employees; they're part of my family, be- 
cause they've been with me for about 4 or 
5 years. And we just can’t afford insurance 
for them. 


good. 


W-A. Get it? Will 
Laughter| And Smith—S 
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The President. First of all, I want you to 
hear the spirit that he just talked to me. He 


said, “These are my close friends.” In other 


words, these are more than just employees. 


A CEO of a small business views—many 
times—views the employees as family. And 
so he’s concerned about whether or not he 
is providing for his family, which is, frankly, 
an obligation of people who run a company. 
But the proble m is, insurance has gotten too 
expensive to be able to do that, I guess. 

Mr. Smith. Exactly 

The President. Yes. So I got an idea for 
you—two ideas. One is to look at health sav- 
ings accounts—high deductible plans with a 
cash contribution to take care 
medical expenses. tae employee does not 
spend the money, he or she gets to keep it 
and earn money tax- free and gets to save it; 
that’s one idea. You ought to take a look. 


of ongoing 


The other idea is—I know I'm beating a 
dead horse, but sometimes you have to Say 
the same thing over and over and over again, 
and I’m going to say it one more time—we 
need to let Will and his employees be able 
to deduct the cost—a standard deduction off 
their income taxes so that he’s got just as 
good a chance to provide insurance for his 
employees that big companies do here in 
Chattanooga. That’s what we need to do. 
is a really important idea. 

I know 


scrambling, 


that you're looking and you're 

but it would be a lot easier if 
you were able to work with your employees 
because of the mone y that the “y save as a re- 
sult of tax deductions. 

Mr. Smith. That’s correct. 

The President. And so the whole purpose, 
by the way, of this discussion is to help the 
individual, but to also he Ip the entrepreneur 
do their duty. That’s why I’ve come. I've real- 
ly come to say thanks to your Governor for 
being innovative. See, he’s helping lay out 
a basic health care plan. One of the problems 
we have at State level is that over time, a 
lot of mandates have been added to insur- 
ance. You know, the hair follicle benefit— 
well, you don’t need hair follicles, particularly 
if you have hair. [Laughter] If you're going 
bald, you might think you do, but it’s prob- 
ably not a necessary part of a health care 
plan. 


a 
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I'm not saying that’s happening in Ten- 
But after a while—the 
Governor knows what I’m talking about, and 
so does this Governor—it’s hard to resist. 


nessee. 


And so they get—these insurance plans get 
all kinds of things added on to them, which 
makes the expense beyond the reach. And 
so the Governor said, “Look, we’re going to 
try—well, that’s fine, we'll have those plans, 
but we’re going to devise another plan too, 
just to provide for basic health care.” That 
will help his employees, and so will change 
in the Tax Code. 

I firmly believe we can do a better job 
in he ‘Iping people get antag insurance than 

re doing today. Matter of fact—and we 
ial to. See, the status quo ~ unacceptable. 
And so I’ve come to talk to you about some 
ideas, and I want to thank you for giving us 
the forum to do that. 
public life. 
ideas. 

I strongly urge both Republicans and 
Democrats to take a look at what we've an- 
nounced. We want to work with people in 
Washington, DC. I’m tired of the politics, 
just like you're tired of the politics. We can 
do a better job of finding common ground 
commonsense 
problems. 


Ideas matter in the 


And here’s an idea, a series of 


on ideas to solve common 

And so I thank you for giving us a chance 
to come today. I want to thank our fellow 
citizens—my fellow citizens for joining us in 
helping to illuminate the problem and help- 
ing me highlight the solution. 

Governor, I’m honored that you came. You 
didn’t need to come. It’s a great honor that 
you're here. In return, Laura and I will have 
you for dinner next Sunday night. [Laughter] 
Well, we were going to do it anyway but— 
| laughter|—all the ( Governors are coming to 
town. I’m looking forward to welcoming your 
Governor. [Laughte r| And I thank the Sec- 
retary. Doc, thanks for coming. 


God bless you all. Thanks for your time. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:33 p.m. at the 
Chattanooga Convention Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Jim Brexler, president and chief 
executive officer, Erlanger Health System; and Lt. 
Gov. Ron Ramsey of Tennessee. A portion of 
these remarks could not be verified because the 
tape was incomplete. 
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The President. Thank you. Please be seat- 
ed. Thank you all very much. I like to tell 
people part of my job is to be the educator 
in chief. And today we’re at a really inter- 
esting facility in North Carolina to talk about 
what’s possible what dreamers are doing to 
enable us to achieve a very important na- 


1 a ] 
tional goal. and that is to become less de- 


pendent on oil from overseas, thereby ensu1 


ing that our national security interests are 

I ° 

better intact and our economic security inter 
} 4 

ind that we’re bette 


That’s what 


ests are better intact 


stewards of the environment 
we're here to talk about. 

ca ee ] 1 . 1 1 
But before I do, I do want to thank some 
people. First, Laura sends her regrets. I'm 

] } . | } 

a lucky boy to have her— laughter 
a lot of friends 


We've got 
} 


and she sends ner 


to have 
her as my wife. 
here in Carolina best 
wishes to our Carolina friends. I told some 
folks yesterday, I’m not very objective when 
it comes to my wife, but I think the country 
is really lu First Lady 

We re which is accom 


pany that makes enzymes. We’r going to talk 


ky to have her as the 
here at Novozymes 
to Thomas, who is the president and plant 
about what they do here and why 
get there, I do 
want to say something about Steen Riisgaard 
He’s the president and CEO—Steen. He 
flew over from Denmark. I can’t thank you 


manager 


it’s relevant. But before we 


enough for coming. I appreciate you being 
when you're 
able to sit in North Carolina and talk about 


a Danish company that is investing to not 


here. It’s interesting, isn’t it 


only help us become less dependent on oil 
but, equally importantly, is investing capital 
which enables citizens from the United 
States to find good work. 

I toured around the facility, and I asked 
people at the facility how long they had been 
working here. And a lot of people have been 
here 20-plus years. So for those people who 
are worried about free trade, I want you to 
remember that if this country were to wall 
ourselves off from the world, we would miss 
opportunities to find markets for our prod- 
ucts, and at the same time, miss opportuni- 
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ties for citizens who work at a facility like 
this to find good work. It’s in our interests 
that we have free and fair trade. 

And so I thank you very much, Steen, for 
investing in the United States of America, 
and I appreciate the fact that you’re sensitive 
to the needs of the workers here in the 
United States of America. And I see you're 
sitting next to your Ambassador. Mr. Ambas- 
sador, welcome. I’m glad you're here. 

\ person who understands the vast poten- 
tial in the lands here in North Carolina to 
make us less dependent on oil is Richard 
Burr. He’s the United States Senator. ’'m 
proud he’s joined us today, and thank you 
for coming, Senator. [Applause| There you 
G.K. Butterfield—thank 
you for being here, G.K. Appreciate you 
coming. He’s the United States Congressman 
from the neighboring district, but he has 
enough interest in making sure that we suc- 


go. Congressman 


ceed in alternative sources of energy that he’s 
He’s important 
committee in the House. I appreciate your 


here also on an sub- 
interest; appreciate you joining us. 

I want to thank the agricultural commis- 
sioner from the great State of North Caro- 
lina, Steven Troxler, who's joined us today. 

teve, thank you for coming. There he is, 
right there. Good to see you. See, Steve 
needs to take an interest in this, like he is, 
because doesn’t it make sense to be able to 
say to our farmers, “Grow what you can grow 
so we become less dependent on oil.” I like 
the idea of a President being able to say, 
“Wow, the crop report is in; we're growing 
more corn than ever before, which means 
we're importing less oil from overseas.” It’s 
an exciting time to think about, that our 
farmers not only are going to grow what we 
need to eat, but it’s going to grow what we 
need to run our automobiles. 

And that’s coming. That’s what we’re here 
to discuss today. I know it sounds like a pipe- 
dream to some—you know, there goes the 
optimistic President talking again. But you're 
going to hear from some experts here. I'm 


just a history major. [Laughter] And I’m with 


Ph.D.s. [Laughter] Let me remind you who 
the President is. [Laughter] Yes. 
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But the Ph.D.s are providing the brain 
power necessary to help plants like this de- 
velop technologies that will enable us to con- 
vert wood chips into fuels that are running 
automobiles. It’s an interesting time, isn’t it, 
when you're able to say, we’re on the verge 
of some breakthroughs that will enable a pile 
of wood chips to become the raw materials 
a fuels that will run your car. 

I appreciate the mayor, Jenny Edwards, 
here, mayor of Franklinton, for joining us. 
Where are you, Madam Mayor? Thanks for 
coming. Proud to see you again. And all the 
Novozymes employ ees, | appreciate you set- 
ting this deal up, and I appreciate you putting 
up with ey hundreds who travel with me. 
[Laughter] And thank you for your warm 
hospitality. I really do. 

Look, here’s the—I just told you the goal. 
The goal is for the United States to be— 
to diversify away from old, old ways, and it’s 
possible. And I do believe it is a proper use 
of your money, taxpayers’ money, to spend 
to encourage research on interesting ideas. 
We spent about $12 billion since I've been 
your President to try to stimulate tech- 
nologies that will literally change the way we 
live. A lot of that money has gone into clean 
coal technologies. If you’re worried about de- 
pendency on oll from overseas, then it seems 
to make sense to me that we ought to be 
able to have the technology so that we can 
better use the resources we have here at 
home. 

I don’t know if you know this, we've got 
inn 250 years worth of coal in America. 
That’s what they estimate. And it makes 
sense, therefore, to spend money at the Fed- 
eral level to develop technologies sO We can 
burn that coal in environmentally friendly 
ways. The idea is to have zero-emission coal- 
fired plants here in America, and it’s possible, 
and we’re making progress toward that goal. 

I happen to believe that if you’re con- 
cerned about the environment and want to 
deal with renewable sources of energy, that 
we need to pursue nuclear power. Those 
powerplants emit zero greenhouse gases. It 
doesn’t require any hydrocarbons from over- 
seas to run those plants. So we’re beginning 
to license new plants. We’re spending money 
on wind and solar energies. It makes sense 
to be able to—as the price of hydrocarbons 
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goes up, it makes sense that there be alter- 
native sources of energy coming to the mar- 
ket as quic ‘kly as possible. 

So we re making pretty good progress. But 
if you really want to reduce the amount of 
oil that you consume, you got to reduce the 
amount of gasoline you use. In other words, 
if you say, “We want to reduce our de »pend- 
ence on oil,” what you really got to do is 
chi ange gasoline usage in the United States. 
And ‘there's sa couple of exciting things that 
are taking place —one is new battery tech- 
nologies. We're spending money at the Fed- 
eral level—and by the way, there’s a lot of 
private sector money going into alternative 
energy. And someday, you're 
going to be able to get in your car, pé articu- 
larly if you’re a big-city person, and drive 40 
miles on a hathery. It's coming. And by the 
way, the car doesn’t have to look like a golf 
cart—{laughter|—it could be a pickup truck. 
| Laughter| 

And that technology is around the corner. 
And if we’re able to drive the first 40 miles, 
or, say, 20 miles on gasoline, [electricity] ° 
there’s a lot of big-city folks that will never 
have to use a drop of gasoline on a daily basis. 
They'll be driving via electricity. These are 
lithium ionic betteries, te »chnology —so when 
you hear that term, you just got to know, 
there’s a lot of folks and a lot of money aim- 
ing hard to get this to the market as quickly 
as possible. Why? Because we've set a goal 
for the United States to be less de spe sillcint 
on oil. 

Secondly—and this is what we're here to 
talk about today—is ethanol. It says that the 
new developments in ethanol—in other 
words, fuel derived from corn—can be diver- 
sified. Here’s the problem. Right now we’re 
consuming about 7 billion gallons of ethanol 
a year made from corn. And it’s a pretty 
standard process. People here at this facilities 
have developed the enzymes necessary to 
break the corn down in an efficient way so 
that we can use ethanol derived from corn. 
The problem is, we got a lot of hog growers 
around the United States—and a lot of them 
here in North Carolina—who are beginning 
to feel the pinch as a result of high corn 
prices. A lot of the cattle people around the 


sources of 


® White House correction. 
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United States—I have got a few of them in 
my State of Texas—theyre worried 
about high corn prices affecting their making 
a livelihood. In other words, the demand for 


home 


corn, because of agricultural use and now en- 
ergy use, is causing corn prices to go up. 
bet you the agriculture commissioner is hear- 
ing from folks. 

And so how do—the question then is, how 
do you achieve your goal of less dependence 
on oil without breaking your farmers—with- 
out breaking your hog raisers? Corn farmers 
happen to like it, but ’m talking about the— 
[laughter |—people dependent on corn. 

And here’s how: You develop new tech- 
nologies that will enable you to make ethanol 
from wood chips or stalk grass or agricultural 
waste. And that’s what we're to talk 
about. Is it possible, and if it is possible, how 
close to achieving the technological 
breakthroughs that I believe are possible SO 
that our—so that we’re changing our habits? 

And these 
are. I’ve always said, “ 


] -, 
here 


are we 


they really 
America needs to stay 


are exciting times; 
on the leading edge of technological change.’ 
It will mean we remain a really important 
economy in the world, but it will also mean 
that our folks will be able to find good, high- 
paying jobs 

In being on the leading edge of 
technological change means that we'll also be 


this case, 


able to deal simultaneous with economic in- 
securities that come when China demands 
for oil, the world the 
price of oil goes up, ene so does the price 
of gas at the pump here in North Carolina; 
national security concerns, where some peo- 
ple who've got oil don’t like us, and therefore, 
may be willing to use their energy resources 
to try to cause America to take a different 
view of the world; and environmental con- 


more produces less, 


And all these three concerns come to- 
gether with technology as the solution. 

And so, Thomas, tell people what you do. 
[Laughter] 

Thomas Nagy. Well, that was a nice intro- 
duction, and thank you, Mr. President. You 
may know, 
all, I want to welcome you very, very deep 
from my heart, and from all my colle “agues 
here in Franklinton, welcome to North Caro- 
lina, welcome to Novozymes, and also, wel- 
come to the guests here. 


cerns. 


and many of you here—first of 
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The President. Well, 
you're the president, right? 

Mr. Nagy. Well, you're the President. 
l'm—l[laughter|—well, okay, no any- 
ways : ; 

The President. It didn’t take him long to 
learn, you know. [Laughter] 

Mr. Nagy. Novozymes is the world’s lead- 
ing biotechnology company within the field 
of industrial enzymes and microorganisms. 
We market more than 600 products around 
the globe, and all of these products have the 
same in common, that they—sort of like it’s 
good for the environment. It’s good for busi- 
nesses because when using our products, you 
use less resources, less energy, less water, 
and hence, you make better use 

The President. So you make enzymes. 

Mr. Nagy. We make enzymes. And en- 
zymes is sort of like the key component you 
need to have when you convert starch or ‘the 
corn to sugar that you can then make to alco- 
hol or the ethanol. 

The President. Right. 

Mr. Nagy. But also, it’s got to be the key 
component when you want to make your 
switch grass or your biomass to sugar and 
then to ethanol. 

The President. So the enzyme begins to 
break down the raw materials in a particular 
raw material that will enable us to make more 
ethanol. 

Mr. Nagy. That is correct. 

The President. Is that what you're saying? 

Mr. Nagy. Yes. 

The President. Now—so is this a 
like a huge distillery? [Laughter] 

Mr. Nagy. Our plant here? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Nagy. Well, you could say what we 
do here—we use microorganisms, and the 
— we make these enzymes is by the use 
of these microorganisms. And you could 

compare our process to if you brew beer or 
wine. We take some agric ‘ulture raw materials 
like starch, again, or corn, and then we fer- 
ment the enzymes, basically, like you would 
ferment wine. Then the product here is the 
enzymes that we can then ship off to ethanol 
plants around in the U.S. And they use it 
today to break down the starch in corn and 
make ethanol. So we are a key provider of 


Like, 


thank you. 


is this 
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key technology to make this happen for 

you. 

' The President. Absolutely. And I pre- 

sume that one of the bottlenecks to achieving 

widespread ethanol production is the cost of 

enzymes. Have you seen any appreciable de- 

cline in the cost of enzymes since you have 

been producing it? 

[At this point, Mr. Nagy, 


Novozymes North America, Inc. 
ther remarks. | 


pre sident 
made fur- 


The President. Yes. | want to repeat this, 
because you actually—he’s talking about your 
money. [Laughter] And he said thi it we gave 
a grant—we, the taxpayers of the United 
States, gave a grant to the researchers of this 
company. See, if they could not reduce the 
cost of producing the enzymes that would 
be critical to making ethanol, and this com- 
pany was able to do so—reduced the cost 
by a factor of 30, which, I think, is a justifi- 
able use of taxpayers’ money, to see those 
kinds of results. 

Mr. Nagy. Thank you. 

The President. Yes. You got a 
Ph.D.s and advanced degrees here? 

Mr. Nagy. Yes, [Laughter] We 
have a few, yes. 

The President. You do? 

Mr. Nagy. Yes, we do. 

The President. The reason I mention that 
is that part of remaining a competitive society 
is to make sure our children get a good edu- 
cation early, so that it is possible to get ad- 
vanced degrees or high—at least a degree 
beyond high school. If you want a good job 
in America, you better on after high 
school. I mean, the jobs in places like this 
are jobs that require brain power, as much 
as anything else. And therefore, the edu- 
cational system of this State, for example, has 
been critical in attracting industries such as 
the company we're talking about here. | 
mean, I go walking through the halls and 
shaking hhendls with people—we got people 
on—doing sophisticated computer program- 
ming; we got lab technicians who have got 
advanced degrees in bioengineering. And my 
only point is, it reminds me of how important 
higher education is for this country. And I 
applaud the folks of North Carolina about 
being on the leading edge of education, and 


lot of 


we do. 


go 
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like here—like 
this company here paying pretty good money 
for jobs, I guess. 


that’s why you got companies 


(Mr. Nagy made further remarks. | 


The President. Good. Well, Thomas. 
thanks, buddy. 

Mr. Nagy. You're welcome. 

The President. | appreciate it. 
dled it well. [Laughter] 

Kevin Wenger. 

Kevin Wenger. Yes. 

The President. Yes, 
What do you do? 

Mr. Wenger. I'm great. 'm the manager 
of the R&D group that we have 
North Carolina for ethanol research. 

The President. For this company. 

Mr. Wenger. For this company, yes, yes. 
We, about 5 years ago, decided to invest in 
a dedicated R&D group for ethanol process 
development, and we decided to anchor that 
research group here in North ¢ 
the is really where 
market has been very strong. 

The President. 
in what? 

Mr. Wenger. | have a degree in chemical 
engineering, Ph.D. from Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

The President. Good. 

Mr. Wenger. And Ive been here in 
Novozymes since I finished graduate school 
in 1994. 

The President. And so in 1994, were you 
thinking switch grass into—|/aughter]. 

Mr. Wenger. I've always been interested 
in alternative energy and making ethanol. 
There wasn’t so many jobs related to switch 
grass in 1994. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, cellulosic. 

Mr. Wenger. Yes. But I was always—I’ve 
always been interested in fermentation also, 
and so Novozymes is a fermentation com- 
pany, and that’s how I ended up here. 

The President. Yes. Interesting. 

Mr. Wenger. Yes. 

The President. And so Id like to quote 
what he said. Kevin said, “It’s going to be 
a challenge,’—talking about achieving what 
we're talking about here—‘but if we feck at 
how far we have come in the past 5 years, 


You han- 


Kevin, how are you? 


here in 


‘arolina, be- 


cause the ethanol 


And you've got a degree 
é —< — 
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people like Kevin telling me it’s possible. Re- 
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noticea 
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eally in- 
terested in this te -chnology and are also will- 
ing to invest in making this technology hap 
including an industry 
player, it’s really 
over the last > years. 

The President. Yes, great 

Mr. Wenger. Yes 

The President. The 
has caused private capital to say that it’s going 
to be impossible for a society like the United 
States to sustain its So 


whether it be Novozymes who is investing 


pen, Novozymes as 


amazing what we've seen 


high price of energy) 


use on gasoline. 


or private sector funds, that money is coming 
in. See, 
velopment. So we've 


they're fueling new research and de- 
got the Government 
helping, but also, you've just got to know that 
the private sector is very much involved with 
trying to invent the 
to take advantage 
it has to diversify away from energy 


technologies necessary 
of a society that recognizes 
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And 


and so when a Chinese 


we're all connected, 
economy grows and 
their demand for oil goes up, it ie the 
price that you pay for gasoline. 


repeat to you, 


People got 
to know that. And therefore, it’s important 
to s to continue to advance these kinds of 
acai projects. 

I met Dr. Mike 
year ago. 

Michael Pacheco. Golden, Colorado, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Golden—exactly, Golden, 
[Laughter| How quic kly they for- 
am 60. [Laughter] 
Michael, tell them who 


Greeley, Colorado, a 


olorado. 
get, anyway—[laughter]. I 
Golden, Colorado. 


you work for. 


Mr. Pacheco, Director, National Bioenergy 
Center, National Renewable Energy Labora- 


tory, made further remarks, concluding as 
follou S 


Mr. Pacheco. Two years ago, we issued 
a study with USDA, put two agencies to- 
gether, that that the U.S. could 
produce enough raw biomass that’s equiva- 
lent to about 60 percent of all the oil that 
we use in the United States. The problem 
is, is most of that biomass is not an easy mate- 
rial to convert. It’s not like corn grain. And 
so our research at NREL—— 

The President. Explain to people what 
you're talking about, like—— 


showed 


Mr. Pacheco. Things like forest residues, 
like trees and switch 
grass—the major constituent in that material 
is a cellulose fiber—usually accounts for 
than half of the—— 

The President. Do you know what switch 
grass is? Tell them what switch grass is. 


things fast-growing 


more 


Mr. Pacheco. Switch grass is a native grass 
that grew in the Midwest. It’s a grass that 
grows in relatively poor conditions; it can sur- 
vive droughts very well. 

The President. Rocky soil and dry. 
Sounds kind of like parts of Texas, doesn’t 
it? [Laughter] Imagine, however, if you're 
able to grow a grass, where it’s rocky soil and 
dry, that you’re able to convert into energy. 
You're talking about a major change in the 
lifestyle of your children and my ddiiven and 
their kids. I mean, this is—anyway, go ahead. 
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Mr. Pacheco. That's a—{laughter|— 
you're doing very well. [Laughter] That’s a 
big part 

The President. 


subject. [Laughter] 


am passionate on the 


(Mr. Pacheco, made further remarks. | 


The President. You know, it’s interesting, 
you're probably wondering whether or not 
automobiles can be easily converted to use 
ethanol, and the answer is, absolutely 
There’s a lot of automobiles in the Midwest 
that are filling up with 85-percent ethanol, 
called E-85 pumps. It doesn’t take much. 
So one of the barriers to the advent of a lot 
of ethanol use is not the automobile. It’s easy 
to convert them. As a matter of fact, some 
of you out there probably have got a car that 
can use ethanol, and you just don’t know it— 
flex-fuel automobiles, they're called. 

Secondly, the production process—once 
we figure out what needs to take place inter- 
nally—is not that expensive, relative to huge 
gasoline refineries. What will happen is, 
when you get a wood chip breakthrough, for 
example, where it becomes cost effective, 
you're going to have ethanol production 
plants all across North Carolina, where the 
wood chips can be gathered. 

One of the reasons we keep talking about 
costs, it’s just real practical. Somebody is not 
going to fill up their car with ethanol if it 
costs a lot more than gasoline. The consumer 
is pretty wise, and they care about the envi- 
ronme nt—no que stion about it. But if a per- 
son is having to drive back and forth to work, 
they're going to generally pick the most eco- 
nomically competitive fuel to do that. People 
want to keep money in their pocket, and 
therefore, if it costs less using gasoline, they'll 
use it. So therefore, that’s w = we're driving 
these research dollars, to get the cost of pro- 
ducing ethanol down so it can compete. And 
it’s going to happen, because as that price 
of oil goes up, the price of gasoline goes up, 
which makes ethanol more competitive. And 
one reason—just so you know—one reason 
why there’s been such a push is because 
when the price of oil went up from early 2001 
to where it is today, about $60 a barrel, peo- 
ple saying, “We may not be able to sustain 
this; we better get moving.” And that’s what’s 


happening. 
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North Carolina State—Ratna, welcome. 
Thank you. You're a doctor of? 

Ratna Sharma. Biological engineering. 

The President. Biological 
Chemical engineering. Biological engineer- 
ing. [Laughter] People should be getting the 
picture that we’ve got a lot of smart people 
working on this project. When you've got 
Ph.D.s surrounding the President talking 
about doing what’s right, we've got a lot of 
brain power working on it. And that’s where 
you re going to get your breakthroughs. 

Anyway, so what are you working on? 


[Ms. Sharma, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Biological and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, North Carolina State 
made brief remarks. | 


engineering. 


University, 


The President. So what do you think? I 
how long have you been doing this 


mean, 
for? 

Ms. Sharma. 
about 4 years. 

The President. Really? So when you got 
your Ph.D., you never dreamt you'd be think- 
ing about converting wood to oil fuel. 
What did you feel? 

Ms. Sharma. Well, I was trained as an 
agricultural engineer, and I grew up on—in 
our ag university campus with farms around 
me. 

The President. Oh, I see. 

Ms. Sharma. So | always saw residues 
lying around and ae and stuff. And I got 
my Ph. D. in food safety engineering, where 
I learned about microorganisms. So then I 
saw this opportunity—it was like putting to- 
gether engineering and microbiology, to 
process something and get value from some- 
thing that’s typically not 

The President. And there are other peo- 
ple at North Carolina State working with you 
on this project? 

Ms. Sharma. Yes, there are. There are 
people working on utilizing forest residues, 
wood chips for converting to ethanol. There 
are people working on different ag_resi- 
dues—sweet potatoes, which is a starch base, 
feedstock, people working on_ biodiesel, 
from—again, from agricultural resources. 

So there are a lot of people working on 
overcoming the challenges of pretreatment 
and converting the carbohydrates into sugars 


I've been doing this for 
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and then eventually fermenting it into eth- 
anol. And my focus has been more on ag 
residues like cotton stalks, hays, and straws, 
which would typically not be useful. 

The President. Cotton stalks 
esting, isn’t it? 

Ms. Sharma. They are. 

The President. They now get plowed up 
into the ground. Your idea is to get them 
so they can end up in somebody’s auto- 
mobile, not in the ground. 

Ms. Sharma. Exactly, there is a 
lot of potential. And like switch grass, which 
gTOWS in Ne irgi inal lands—and we have, like 
you mentioned, a big swine industry here in 
North Carolina. So the advantage is, we 
could possibly put the two together, use ani- 
mal waste as 


pretty inter- 


because 


a nutrient source to grow the 
switch grass and then convert it into ethanol, 
so you're getting energy from waste 

The President. So are people pretty up- 
beat about it? People feel pretty upbeat? 

Ms. Sharma. Well, people in are aware 
and looking forward to switching from fossil 
fuels to renewable energy, yes, they are 

The President. Feelin: g, pretty good. 

Ms. Sharma. And they fee | it’s achievable 
We can do it. We just need to work a little 
harder on that. 

The President. Yes. A little 
and a little harder. [Laughter] Talk to my 
man, Michael. He’s the guy distributing some 
of the money. [Laughter] Well, 
Thanks, doc. Thanks for joining us. 

Ms. Sharma. Thanks, Mr. President. 

The President. 
here. NC State is a fine, fine 
know you're proud to work there. 

Ms. Sharma. Yes, | am, definitely 

The President. Ryan, 
from? 

Ryan Adolphson. I'm from the University 
of Georgia in Athens, Georgia. 

The President. It’s a bold man to come 
here to North Carolina. [Laughter] A great 
school, by the way. What do you do? 

Mr. Adolphson. I'm with the univer- 
sitys—I’m in charge of our bio—our pilot 
facilities that are looking into early 
transitioning some of this technology from 
the bench out to industry, looking at really 
the wide or broad spectrum of this conc ept 
of biomass to energy that includes fuels and 


more money 


good. 


I'm sure proud you're 
institution. I 


W vhe sre are you 
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includes electrical and different bioproducts, 
and really running the gamut of this whole 
type of industry. And we have a pretty large 
research facility looking into this at all levels. 

The President. In Athens? 

Mr. Adolphson. In Athens, yes—bio- 
refining and carbon cycling center that we've 
recently started in the last 2 years. 

The President. What is a bio—I mean, 
what is a carbon recycling center? 

Mr. Adolphson. Carbon cycling. 

The President. Carbon cycling. 

Mr. Adolphson. Right. So we're looking 
into the concept of a bine finery, which Mike 
mentioned, and really taking a little bit bigger 
picture view, stepping back, not looking only 
at ethanol but counting ethanol as a signifi- 

cant piece to the puzzle, but looking at all 
the other products that can be generated 
from biomass. You know, similar to a petro- 
leum refinery that takes a barrel of crude and 
doesn’t just make diesel and gasoline but 50, 
60 other products out of that. 

So we're looking at our wood chips as that 
barrel of crude, taking that, and turning it 
into a larger profit stream than just a single 
product. And we believe that’s going to drive 
the economics—— 

The President. Like what other products? 

Mr. Adolphson. Well, there’s a whole host 
of products. You know, the char, the stuff 
that’s in a thermochemical process, instead 
of a biological process, or the sugar platform. 
The Department of Energy really breaks up 
when they talk about our production of eth- 
anol in two pathways: One is 
thermochemical, and the other is our fer- 
mentation—or our sugar platform that we’ve 
kind of been talking about now. 

The thermochemical platform allows us to 
take all these different biomass streams, treat 
them with heat in a certain way, release all 
of the energy from those, and we can capture 
that, turn that into our product. 

So one product we have left is the carbon 
that’s left over, and we’re able to look at that 
as a soil amendment and take that carbon, 
without releasing it into the atmosphere, and 
put it back into the ground. And then we 
have everything that comes out of that bio- 
mass that we can turn into ethanol and we 
can turn into specialty chemicals for our 
chemical industry as precursors to things like 
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nutriceuticals, pharmaceuticals. And then we 
have the gas that comes off that could be, 
maybe, cleaned up and used as a pipeline- 
quality gas, like natural gas, to heat homes. 

The President. All from one big pile of 
wood chips? 

Mr. Adolphson. All from one big pile of 
wood chips, right. You know, we're at a very 
unique place 

The President. You've got to dream big 
in order to be able to get it done. [Laughter] 
That’s good. 

Mr. Adolphson. We are at a unique place 
right now, and the technology is there. 

The President. Pretty interesting, isn’t it? 
It's—I'm not so sure if they'd believe me in 
the coffee shop in Crawford if I told them 
what he just told me. [Laughter] But it’s pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Adolphson. It is, right. I like to say, 
we're not there yet, but we can see it from 
here. 

The President. You can, yes. 

Mr. Adolphson. We've got two—on the 
ground in the next 18 months in Georgia, 
we've got a biorefinery taking wood chips to 
ethanol; we've got a traditional corn ethanol 
plant going in; we've got two, what we call 
integrated biorefineries that are going to be 


pulling mostly—we have 24 million acres of 


commercial forest in Georgia. So that’s a big 
priority for us. And the pulp and paper indus- 
try has been going other places. 

The Peaciilent. Are a »y investing? 

Mr. Adolphson. The industry itself? 

The President. Yes. 


[Mr. Adolphson, director, Georgia Industrial 
Technology Partnership and the University 
of Georgia Biomass Processing Facilities, 
made further remarks. | 


The President. Yes, yes. Absolutely, yes. 
That’s pretty interesting, isn’t it? Thanks for 
coming. I’m glad you came over. 

Mr. Adolphson. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We're excited to be here. Great oppor- 
tunity. 

The President. And then we're going to 
end up with Terry. Terry Ruse. 

Terry Ruse. All of the Ph.D.s around the 
table—I don’t have one of those, but I—— 

The President. I'm glad to 
[Laughter] 


join you. 
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Mr. Ruse. I'm happy to report to you that 
the ethanol industry is alive and well and up 
and taking nourishment. 

The President. And so what do you do? 

Mr. Ruse. | am the chief operating officer 
for Agri-Ethanol. That’s a privately held eth- 
anol company in Raleigh. 

The President. And what do you—so 
what 

Mr. Ruse. We are developing—our stra- 
tegic plan is to deve lop 10, 108-million- gal- 
lon-a-year ethanol plants in the South—— 

The President. So you're going to be the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Ruse. We are going to be the manu- 
facturer. 

The President. Right. 

Mr. Ruse. Thanks to the vision of Dave 
Brady and the guys that own Agri-Ethanol, 
I've been able to develop a really flexible 
project in that we have a design to start out 
as a com plant to process corn. We were 
building 11,000 foot of track—big loop track 
to be able to bring corn in by rail and take 
ethanol back out. 

In the center of that loop track, we've engi- 
neered the ability to handle wood chips. 

The President. Interesting. 

Mr. Ruse. But we've got all that in place. 
We have a COz company that will process 
the CO2, anything—any of the COz that 
doesn’t go to that direction to make food- 
grade liquid carbon dioxide will be directed 
into hydroponic gardening or into growing 
algae to support an adjacent biodiesel plant, 
that we have the real estate to put one of 
those on. 

The President. So you intend to buy the 
enzymes from this company to run in your 
plant 

Mr. Ruse. We have this—as a matter of 
fact, we have offered them the opportunity 
to establish a field research laboratory on our 
site so that they don’t have to go long dis- 
tances to get their people and do really 
groundwork at our facility. 

The President. And where is this thing? 

Mr. Ruse. It’s in Aurora, North Carolina. 
It’s the first one. It’s about 160 miles east 
of Raleigh. 

The President. And when will you—are 
you building it now? ; 


(Mr. Ruse made further remarks. | 
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last piece of oul 


truc kstop on each one of these sites that sells 
biodiesel, sell E-10 and E-85 

The President. That would be good E 
10 is ethanol- -10-perce nt ethanol 

Mr. Ruse. Ten-percent ethanol and 85- 
percent ethanol and then biodiesel 

The President. Yes. Well, the purpose was 
to give everybody a sense of where a lot of 
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smart people and good capital are moving. 
And smart people are here working on some 
umazing technologies that—you know, that 
I believe 10 years from now, people will say, 
‘Gosh, it’s interesting that they were worried 
about this particular technology coming to 
fruition,” because it’s coming to fruition. And 
the role of the Government is to stimulate 
thought and investment and set goals. And 
we've set a big goal, really have—reduction 
of gasoline by 20 percent over the next 10 
vears 

I wouldn’t have done that if I didn’t think 
it was achievable. Part of it is to change our 
CAFE standards on automobiles, which will 
encourage conservation. The other part is to 
change the fuel mix across America. 

And this is a coming time. It really is. And 
[ want to thank those of you who are on the 
frontline of changing it. It must be exciting 
for you to be able to work on something so 
novel and so encouraging and so important 
tor our country 

I thank the good folks at this important 
company for letting me come by to say hello. 
I ask for God’s blessings on the United States 
f America. Thank you. 


NOTI The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. at 
Novozymes North America, Inc. In his remarks, 
he referred to Steen Riisgaard, president and chief 
officer, Novozymes; and Denmark’s 
Ambassador to the U.S. Friis Arne Petersen. A 
participant referred to David L. Brady, chairman 
officer, Agri-Ethanol Prod- 


executive 


ind chief executive 
ucts, LLC. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
Transportation Fuel Experts and 
Researchers 


February 23, 2007 


Listen, I just had a fascinating discussion. 
First, I’m dealing with some entrepreneurs, 
people who believe that there is a market 
developing for automobiles that will use high 
technology batteries to—for people to be 
able to motor back and forth from work. 

I also met with some of our scientists who 
are working on new battery technology. I also 
met with people that are working to help us 
develop a fuel industry that will be able to 
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have ethanols derived from produce other 
than corn. In other words, I’m talking with 
people on the leading edge of change. And 
the reason why I’ve asked them to come in 
to see me is because I want to make 
that the goal I set by reducing gasoline usage 
by 20 percent over a 10-year period is a real- 
istic goal. I know it’s a necessary goal. It’s 
necessary for national security purposes; it’s 
necessary for security purposes; 
and it’s necessary in order to be good stew- 
ards of the environment. 


sure 


economic 


My question is, is a pre actical goal, can we 
achieve that goal? And the answer is, abso- 
lutely. Now, it’s going to require continued 
Federal research dollars, and I call upon the 
Congress to fully fund my request for alter- 
native sources of ene rgy. it’s going to require 
collaboration between the public sector and 
the private sector. It’s going to require mak- 
ing sure our smartest scientists understand 
that this is a national priority. But I firmly 
believe that the goal I laid out, that Ameri- 
cans will use 20 percent less gasoline over 
the next 10 years, achieved, 
and here’s living proof of how we're going 
to get there. 

So I want to thank my fellow citizens for 
joining us. We’ve got a Nobel Prize winner; 


is going to be 


we've got all kinds of Ph.D.s, a couple of 


history majors. But what we’re talking about 
is pre actical and necess: iry for the country. So 
thanks for coming. Americans ought to feel 
optimistic about our future. We're going to 
be driving our cars using all kinds of different 
fuels other than gasoline and using batteries 
that will be able to be recharged in vehicles 
that don’t have to look like golf carts. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. Participating in 
the meeting were David Bransby, 
agronomy and soils, College of 
burn University; Steve Chu, Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory; Bruce E. Dale, 
professor, Department of Chemical Engineering 
and Materials Science, Michigan State University; 
Daniel J. Elliott, president and chief executive of- 
ficer, Phoenix Motorcars, Inc.; Lonnie O. Ingram 
professor, Department of Microbiology and Cell 
Science, University of Florida; Stephen P. Long, 
professor of crop sciences, University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign; Alex Molinaroli, president, 
Power Solutions, Johnson Controls, Inc.; Michael 


professor of 
Agriculture, Au- 
director, 
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Thackeray, senior scientist, Argonne National 


Laboratory; and David Vieau, president and chief 


executive officer, A123 Systems 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following list includes the President's 


public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue 


February 17 


In the morning, the President had an intel- 
ligence briefing. 


February 19 


In the morning, the President had an intel- 
ligence briefing. Later, he and Mrs. Bush 
traveled to President George Washington’s 
Estate in Mount Vernon, VA, where they 
toured the grounds and participated in a 
wreath-laying ceremony at President Wash- 
ington’s tomb. 

Later in the morning, the President and 
Mrs. Bush returned to Washington, DC. 


February 20 


In the morning, the President had an intel- 
ligence briefing. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Dennis W. Carlton as a member of 
the Antitrust Modernization 
Government Representative 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Clay Lowery as the Acting U.S. Ex- 
ecutive Director of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 


Commission 


February 21 


In the morning, the President had an intel- 
ligence briefing. Later, he traveled to Chat- 
tanooga, TN, where, upon arrival, he met 
with USA Freedom Corps volunteer Debbie 
Chadwick. He then went to Erlanger Hos- 
pital—Baroness Campus, where he toured 
the facility. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
Porkers Bar-B-Que, where he had lunch and 
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In the morning, the President had an intel- 
briefing. Later, in the Roosevelt 
Room, he met with transportation fuel ex- 
perts 


ligence 


and researchers to discuss alternative 
fuel sources. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Pennsylvania and ordered Federal aid to sup- 
plement Commonwealth and local recovery 
efforts in the area struck by severe storms 
ind flooding on November 16—17, 2006. 

The President declared an emergency in 

ew York and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local response efforts in the 
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Released February 17 


Statement by the Press Secretary on Senate 
action on a nonbinding resoultion on Iraq 


Released February 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Tony Snow 
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Released February 21 


Transcript of a press gaggle by Press Sec- 
retary Tony Snow 
Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit by 


President Elias Antonio Saca Gonzalez of the 
Republic of El Salvador 


Fact sheet: Helping More Americans Afford 
Health Insurance 

Released February 22 

Transcript ofa press gaggle by Deputy Press 
Secretary Dana Perino 


Statement by the Deputy Press Secretary on 
the annual U.S.-EU Summit 


Statement by the Press Secretary on disaste1 
assistance to Oregon 


Fact sheet: Harnessing the Power of Tech 
nology for a Secure Energy Future 
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Released February 23 

Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary Tony Fratto 

Statement by the Press Secretary on disaster 
assistance to Pennsylvania 

Statement of the Press Secretary on disaster 
assistance to New York 

Statement by the Press Secretary on disaster 
assistance to Louisiana 


Fact sheet: Making Private Health Insurance 


More Affordable for Low-Income Americans 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the 
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during the period covered by this issue 


NOTE: 


Federal Register 
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